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THREE VERY FAMILIAR DEVILS 


E HAVE been urged, like Tennyson, to look “into the future far 
as human eye can see,” and to testify to what we think we see 
there. Eric Bruno, O.F.M., a correspondent in this issue, has heard 
rumblings and anticipates a storm. Since the press is rife with prog- 
nostications, warnings and reassurances about international and national 
affairs, we must haste to make plain that we only have the minor task of 
foreseeing the future for SPIRIT and, perhaps, for poetry itself. And 
it might be well fizst to disclaim that audacity which would make the 
two inseparable. SPIRIT might “go under” but for reasons which 
would have nothing directly to do with poetry. It might cease to be 
Secause it could not resist the final financial assault. And if it so did, 
the demonstration that it could not obtain the needed support might 
prove highly discouraging to others working to promote poetry. We 
ourselves seriously doubt that the shock, if shock there would be, could 
not be survived and that the writing of poetry would cease. Those 
who daily live with SPIRIT, however, are so familiar with its particular 
financial devil that, thank you, we have acquired something of that 
fondness for him which goes with long association. We would miss him 
very likely if some Maecenas were to send him scudding back to his 
proper home. 
“Are we being idealistic or are we being practical?” Frater Bruno 
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asks, relating his question to a “true reform on the status quo.” That 
status quo is at least partly summed up in the statement, “the poetry- 
reading public varies, the aims of poetry-publishing magazines differ.” 
Perhaps we beg the question when we say that this status quo has been 
with us a long time, is also a familiar but entirely disliked devil whom 
we would thoroughly wish exorcised. No Maecenas can do that, no 
group of millionaires. We are not idealistic to the point of expecting 
utopias for the poet or any one else. With this issue, SPIRIT begins 
its sixteenth year of publication. It has done so despite the status quo. 
We will not boast that the latter has been improved by the existence of 
SPIRIT, but certainly SPIRIT—and we here differentiate between in- 
terior values and exterior menaces—has kept an independence of it. 

Frater Bruno is not oblivious to a third danger to SPIRIT’S existence 
which he does not state as concretely as we shall do. This is that the day 
may come when those sources from which it draws its poetry have dried 
up. (He did refer to a “drovght.”) This drought is a most familiar 
devil at this address. Indeed he was on hand when SPIRIT was only 
in the earliest discussion stage. “There isn’t enough good poetry being 
written today,” one of The Catholic Poetry Society of America’s “elder 
statesmen,” began, “yet...” He did not get to finish his sentence but 
those who believed him wrong—and he has been proved wrong for 
fifteen years—hoped that he would have continued on a more opti- 
mistic. He might, for instance, have said: “Yet a magazine such as 
you project may carry sufficient force of being to influence an adequate 
supply for your needs.” 

We have mentioned three devils who watchfully stare at us from 
across the desk. The first will leave ‘on the edict of a fat legacy or 
increased support from those who wish to implement what SPIRIT has 
done and can do; the second, being mutable, may through long processes 
of education and understanding, become so dwarfed that he cannot see 
over the desk; and the third— Ah, the third! It does remain beyond 
that point which “human eye can see.” For the “eye,” to give the basis 
for any sound prediction, must see into those realms—the minds and 
souls of countless individuals, known and unknown—which God alone 
surveys. We cannot determine if Thomas Merton will be the great poet 
of “the moderns,” as John Duffy thinks he may be, or if he will abandon 
the writing of poetry for prose. We cannot tell if Father Duffy or 
Father Toelle or Margery Mansfield themselves will continue to supply 
SPIRIT as they have so happily done in the past. We can only hope that 
against the many discouragements the poet must face elsewhere, he will 
find in SPIRIT a beacon of encouragement to produce the best in him. 
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1 Oe THE SIGNATURE IS BONES 


Out of his patience, and impatient love, 


n Out of the mind’s sinews, and the blood’s fever, 

m And time, time (there never was enough), 

10 And industry, that self-consuming beaver; 

4 

ns Out of all these . . . in abstinence .. . alone, 

0. In strict, austere exclusions, in starved rites 

of That wear the votary to the naked bone 

n- Gleaming with other than diurnal lights— 

ce He had brought forth the Word; the Word was love. 
ay Though won to, thus, and fashioned in this wise, 

ed From mind and blood and bone, all mortal stuff, 

‘ar The Word was God. The rest was sacrifice. 

ly DAVID MORTON. 
ng 

ler 

ut 

for 

ti- 

as MORTAL MIRACLE 

ate 


O sorrow, sorrow, on your bitter bread 


om The hunger of humanity is fed! 

or 

has Yet, nourished so, the heart of man grows great, 
sses His lonely soul becomes compassionate, 

see His skeptic mind accumulates conviction: 

ond To spare his brother danger or affliction, 

asis For justice, or at honor’s cogency, 

and He of his own volition dares to die! 

one 

oet Back to the common earth from which it came 
don His magic substance, separated, blows 

or In particles unnoticed on the air: 

ply He is the tinder flashing into flame; 

shat His crystals are congealed amid the snows; 

will Heroic dust is scattered everywhere. 

im. FRANCES HIGGINSON SAVAGE. 
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AND IT WAS NIGHT 





“Judas went out, and it was night.” 

O, do not close the door! Let but a crack, 
Let but the thinnest thread of light 
Remain, lest looking back, 

Lest turning, for an instant, as your feet 
Feel for the damp stone steps below, 

You know a sudden stab of doubt, 

A stab of shame, of fear, 

And find not, on your turning, 

Mercy waiting here; 

Or lest, in the dark, you cannot know 
What way a rocky hillock lies— 

A gibbet ar inst its slope 
And what way a gutted valley, 





And a ragged end of rope. 


O, do not close the door! There is eternity 
Of yearning in the appeal 

Which, when the barrier is built, 

Still through its crevices will steal. 


And you have heard it in the Voice that spoke 
That last strange request; 

And you have read it in the Eyes still strained 
Beyond John’s loyal breast. 

O, this is more bitter betrayal 

Than the bargain you go to make, 

And the price, not what you will gather, 
But what you will not take. 

(For silver is easily counted, 

And set in its pile apart, 

But who can measure and portion 

And weigh the proffered Heart?) 


Unflinchingly he goes, nerved hands clasped tight 


About a little leathern bag. 
Judas goes out, and it is Night. 


O, do not think the light glows dimmer than before; 


It is you, it is only you, who close the door! 





SISTER JOSEPH ELEANOR, S.?P. 








ROSE RAMBLER 


Always on the page of beauty 

Poets write, as if by duty 

Of the delicate, pale roses 

And the fragrance each discloses. 

Uninspired by polished petal, 

I sing of a sterner metal, 

And have wondered since if truly 

They were real and I was fully 

Wide awake and not pretending 

That without a break or ending 

I saw roses red and climbing, 

Like an endless lyric rhyming, 

From a roadside up a hill, 

Roses strong as men who will 

Outwit a rock and scorn a stream 

For a hilltop and a dream. 
GLADYS MCKEE. 


A PRAYER ON BEHALF OF FEAR 


Dismiss me not until all terror spent 

I know myself. Intemperate, unclean, 
Convulsed with laughter or by discontent, 
Sighing for one man’s wit, another’s skin, 
Weary at work before the work begin, 
Engaged in feeble errand, a day’s run, 

The digging deep and the leveling not done. 


Should I be shriven, casting my sins aside, 

Rid of the devils, naming them each by name, 

Why they’d be back, jaunty and multiplied. 

Dismiss me not until the eye of shame 

Stamp n.- officially, affix the blame, 

And so besmirched, an ever-present fear 

Assure this wretched soul no heaven’s here. 
WINTHROP PALMER. 
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VALENTINE LOVE AND ITS WELLS—FOR M. S. 


The candy box and Cupid’s wasted shell 
Disturbs the heart this day as valentines 
And sugar-sweet embraces match the hell 
Of unripe love fermenting sour wines. } 


And yet who dares protest the ribbon-lace, 
The paper passions codified for coins? 

For Love is versatile and multi-face .. . 

Its seed may root for him who girds his loins 


’ And scrapes beneath the surface shale to find 
The nugget sparkling flame amidst the stone. 
For Love is not a pretty nose but mind 
That seeks the soul, then makes the heart its own. 


For Love is light! O fools who seize the veil 

And spurn the core, drill deep those heart-sealed wells 
Of pulsing blood and seek. . . . O seek the grail 
From which to drink its life, its crimson swells! | 





Waste not your lips and drink for those whose fate 
Is stamped in glory yet in pain, whose life 
Remains to death a wound, whose life is hate 

Or treason and forever wed to strife. 


Drink deep of love . . . for love is life. Drink deep 
And listen to your heart at night 

When silence creeps to bed and rapes your sleep, 
Listen to magic wonders, diamond-bright 


That glow across the hours swift as flame 

And warm the lonely day with God’s Own breath. 
For Love is more than throbbing at a name. . . 
Its wells, wherein two souls are wed and death 


Must lose the hand, are deep and deeper still, 
Are fed with steaming blood that springs divine 
From heaven’s seas and swells the heart-core till 
True-love buds ecstasy as Valentine. 

RAYMOND H. POTVIN. 
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INTERVAL OF SNOW 


Under the snow this world of mine is changed; 
No longer furious, no longer lean 

And hungry, fatuous, thick-lipped. Estranged 
From what it is, it holds its breath with keen 


Unanalytical delight; would cease 
Its quarrel with time, if time would cease; would go 
Forever if it could toward this peace, 
This momentary miracle of snow. 
JOHN DILLON HUSBAND. 


WHO KNOW THEE BEST 


Who know her but as children do 
On lightly bended knee 

And call her but the gentler names 
From her fair litany, 


Who bring her likeness to their house 
By its soft lines beguiled, 
Nor guess for all its innocence 


This child is not a child, 


Who never wrestled with her will 
(New Israels) are slow 

To learn no velvet syllable 
Her adamantine No. 


There is no softness in her 
Though we call her for the snows 

And name her name with a flower’s name: 
She is more thorn than rose. 


And who know thee best, O strong one! 
Of God thou hard echo, 
Would chisel thee in granite, Lady! 
(Thank God that it is so!) 
SISTER MARY CATHERINE, 0.S.U. 
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Three Poems by Frances Stoakley Lankford 
MEDITATION ON A HILL 


Man is a tree, stirred in the wind of God. 

Even his passion, rooted in the dust, 

Is an ageless rocking, mounting up to peace. 

And all his prayers reach through the human dark 
To half-remembered harmonies. His years 

Yield their imperfect melody, which God 
Crowns with the perfect and compassionate pause, 
Swinging His own, full circle, back to Him. 


EVENSONG 


We, who are broken, 

Kneel to praise the Whole. 
Slow words are spoken 

As the listening soul, 

Wrapped in its little night, 
Salutes the Light 

With longing. While it kneels 
The waking spirit feels 

Its fragments drawn 

Ineffably together, 

Its darkness gone 

In a warm gleam of weather, 
Akin to morning. Morning is not here; 
But the bright way is clear. 


ONE BRIGHT, RESIDUAL STONE 


Of all this darkness and this breathless pain 

So little wili remain— 

Some stumbling phrase in which the spirit prayed 
It might not be betrayed. 


Within these shadows where no light has shone 
A heart, grown quiet, garners for its own 
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One bright, residual stone 
Of truth, slow-quarried from the depths, alone. 


By what unfathomed mercy do I see 
That till we wake, 

From thirst and hunger free, 

This frugal harvest will suffice for me? 


THAT WHICH SHALL BEFALL 


Lord, my sorrows were drowned in the founts of your glare 
And the shades of your spirit calmed the billows of my gloom 
And when your voice failed I asked not the wherefore or why 
Of the spring winds that raged or poppies full of flare 

But ministered to the blind lured to their doom 

By condemned men cocking up an eye. 


Lord, shall I tell them that my weary labor came to nought, 
That around me I see only bats and bines 

And in reaching for glory’s hand I grasped a sword 

They will not understand time’s devouring jaws nor ought 
Will they know of its gangrene bitten vines 

That will gut their muddied hearts and bar your Word. 


For dark shall be the ashen moles in their misty eyes 

And shame shall fire the yellow seed in their bolted sheds; 
There shall be deep questioning where their footsteps wend 
And a groping and a probing of blood shot skies 

Of love and vice with star-flung stones heaped on their heads, 
But this too their dulled souls shall fail to comprehend. 


The desolate hills shall wail and withered moors burn dry 

When the pillaging seas invade this death corrupted land. 

But blades of grass shall beckon and sheltered waters pine 

Where innocent maids with clashing cymbals shall dance and cry: 

“Confess you Lads that in the blessed East the moon still lingers where 
God’s hand 

Has furrowed an unforeseen but inward turned, sun hungry line. 

JUDAH M. TURKAT. 
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THE SOWER WENT FORTH 


How can the mind be single 
Until it is complex? 

Only the wisdom scattered 
Collects. 


Only the mind whose tendons 
Have tested pain’s increase 
Wrapping itself in sorrow 
Knows peace. 


Night is a time for binding 
But if no dreams were spread 
The gathering is futile, 
The harvest dead. 
DAVID RUSSELL. 


Two Poems by Francis D. Clare 


PAST SUNDER—A SONG FOR SUFFERERS 
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“Quis nos separabit a caritate Christi!”—St. Paul 


Who shall separate us from the love of Christ, 
Once we are welded heart to Heart 

With all the force of tears, 

Or who shall sunder us! 


Oh! let us slip the spurious freedoms, 

Spurn the song, the dance, 

Finding our sole liberty in chains 

That lock the soul to God and leave the heart 
A sudden, happy prisoner of peace 

Secure past sunder, 

Past foreboding of a swift release. 


Who shall withstand our magnificent dependence— 
We who are rescued out of joy, 




















We who are saved by pain, 
We who because of sorrow can never again be free! 


If never into lance-cleft Heart 

Can aught but shards of human hearts be gathered, 
Then let us own our patient boast: 

Broken, with Christ, forever, past all sunder. 


YOUNG ASCETIC 


Knowing how wildly beautiful a bird 

Flies in the frail-barred gaol of my breast, 

How bright a nectar roams the narrow passages of veins, 
I could not dare to taste new wines of rains. 


Because I am not proof against the summer 
Quick in bird-heart, wing-lift, ripe on singing, 
My face ought not feel wind, nor pulse that drummer. 


Mine be wisdom of walls, be end of ferns curled 
Talking of dance, and profane skirts of poppies; 
God under roof—unrivalled, soul in Him furled. 


(I patiently rehearsed my absolute logic: 

True premises and all conclusions sound! 

Wondering why my stout congratulations 

To reason gave no leaf, no flower in heart’s ground.) 


And, oh! on what dry riverbeds of hours 

Is wrung the syllogism-breaking sweat, 

Hard pods of anguish shelling succulent wisdom 
Against the glassy fingers of regret. 


Yet I would strain in hell-deeps hour on hour 
To claim the dear-bought mystery of their close: 
How every wind sings, Holy! Holy! Holy! 

And how His kiss has wounded every rose. 
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NIGHT SONG 


Past the horizon 

The sun slips 

But shining 

Over earth’s eclipse. 

The rising moon 

Makes the land bright. 

So Mary, 

Mirroring the Light, 

Guides the blind steps 

Of us who roam. 

(O Love that brings 

Your lost ones home! ) 
M. WHITCOMB HESS. 


FOR ANY FLOWER 


Brief is the season for the flowering 

Of violet or rose... 

Or crocus whose sweet riot lives a spring, 
June’s solstice and the tiger lily close, 


The aster tufts which purify the wind 
Blown over lands of the retreating sun, 
Bright hints of some eternity, turn thinned 
To dusty fringes, fall undone 


Into the warning of the world. 

When blizzards heap the brittle earth 

And keep the seed more secret, tightly curled 
Until the soil and sun contrive a birth, 


There is no blossom venturing the cold— 

The broken stems of gardens spear the place 
Of shallow snow and the dry zinnias hold 

The pattern of the storm like Queen Anne’s lace, 


A shadow of that whitest summer drift. 
For any flower’s a temporary thing 
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GROSVENOR LIBRARY 


And wears its season lightly, fills the rift 
Between conception and the gathering 


Back to the ground’s beginning and the end. 
The fragile pet lingers vernally, 
Only the flowers of Grace transcend 
The hour of seasons, bloom eternally. 
JOHN FANDEL. 


Two Poems by J. A. Hermann 


ARENA SPECTATOR—1944 


There is a price to pay for safety too 

Although the present ease forestalls the thought, 
Encouraging the rationalizing view 

Of folly for the fight too quickly sought, 

The gun too quickly snatched, the cry upraised. 
All retrospection soundly indicates 

The dead are done, the living loudly praised 

For living only. Breathing decorates 

The happy hero. Let the dead look home 

To heaven whose compassion is unique. 

But he who sits within the hippodrome 

To watch the waging and with caution speak, 
Perceives the glory with a sharp unrest, 

The stain of courage ever unpossessed. 


CHRISTIAN AT WAR 


The moulded flesh denies its singularity, 

The individual head, the hand unique, 
Submerging well its own disparity 

Within the circle of the strong and weak; 
The wandering ego reveling in sense 
Perceived with every movement that it makes 
The pattern of the measureless immense, 
The genus of the eagles and the snakes; 
And every gesture indicating good 
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Coheres with its co-equal everywhere, 
Establishing transcendent brotherhood, 
Genetic, bonded—yet innate despair— 

For my gun tracks a man that I might know, 
And friendly helmet, near me, hides a foe. 





THE ESCAPE 


I too shall go, when I am shod with anger, 

Driven before your rich, incalculable tongue. 

I shall go without turning, lest the habit 

Of peace in fear defeat me, lest the languor 

Of old obedience forbid my going; 

For there is that in all men, more or less, 

That loves a master. Most to fear among 

Your arguments is this: I shall go knowing 

How the least bird escapes, and the weak rabbit, 

Leaving you in your mighty loneliness. 

The twist of guilt persists, the sense of wrong— 

Being weak, for the strong do not love the strong. 
DOROTHY BERRY HUGHES. 


POET AND PEASANT 


Yours the ever-pregnant earth, the‘patient harvest 
of the cycling year, yours the dusty plow 

that ravishes the fields, and yours the conquest 
of the planet, long with your seed endowed. 


Mine the heritage of things above the earth, clouds 
and the cricket staccato, stars and the tune 

of every bird. Mine the loveliness of bough 
against the sky, the beauty of the moving moon. 


Between us we divide the wealth of worlds, or would if 

heritage and right meant half of what they seem— 

but this is a race of merchants who will give 

you naught for your rusty plow, and less for my broken dream. 
HAROLD APPLEBAUM. 
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MY RADIO 


Out of my radio, 
Dismal with doubt, 
The nightmare, History, 

Syphons out. 


For gloomy eras, 
The headlines vouch. 
They sift about me — 
Upon my couch. 


But soon a symphony 
Softly begins 

High conversation 
Of violins 


More than on treaties 
Of bombs and swords, 
I feel much safer 
On musical chords. 
LOUIS GINSBERG. 


"'O ESCA VIATORUM’’ 


This is no mountain to be climbed in pride 
And braggartry. This is no sportsman’s hill— 
No testing ground for gauging stride with stride. 
It is the mountain of the stalwart will. 
There is no sunlight on these rugged slopes; 
All of our climbing must be done at night. 
We must entrust assuredly all hopes 
To One unseen Who guides where faith is light. 
We need not pause to ask for food or rest; 
We have possessed ourselves of all we need. 
Did we not take and eat the very best 
Of Food? O, we are finding there indeed 
Our strength and life to reach those peaks above, 
Finding in Bread the fortitude of Love. 

SISTER HELEN DOLORES, C.S.J. 
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Two Poems by A. M. Sullivan 


THE CANDLE AND THE COIN—(AFTER BLAKE) 


Rub your eyeballs and behold 
The turmoil of the firmament, 
And watch the galaxies unfold 
In the blue light and the gold 
Of error growing eloquent. 





Brush the darkness from the soul 

Ere the shadows leave their stain 

Upon the edges of the scroll 

Where conscience blundering like a mole 
Blinks and measures its domain. 


Find the candle hid within 

The twinkle of the morning star, 
And visit with your kith and kin 
For they have traveled from afar 
To near the whispering paladin. 


Seize the coins of light that fall 

Silent on the dusty floor 

And hurl them over wisdom’s wall 
And when the blindmen shake the door 
There will be light enough, for all. 





CALCULATION 


God asleep is space 

And God aroused is time, 
The tides within the blood 
Began at Eden’s prime 

And kept their even pace 
With passion’s wane and flood. 


How shall we measure then 
The inch the body takes 
Or the orbit of the soul 
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When a voice within awakes 
And asks of tired man 


The distance to the goal? 


The heavens bend from high, 
Earth reaches from below 

And prayer and promise meet 

In the wreath of cloud and snow, 
Past oceans of the eye, 


And the mind’s confusing street. 


How far then have we come, 
How far have we to go 

Till the cry of Love is heard, 
And the eyes of faith shall know 
That the grave is an empty home 
And death is a foolish word? 


MEDITATION ON TIME 


Yesterday has slipped the perimeter of perfection; 
Its moments move as legends 

On the page that feeds 

The present worm. 

Only the heart leans 

To the fourth dimension for its needs 

And grieves 


Not knowing the passing moment achieves. 


Tomorrow is held 
In the other side of the glass 
Until once shattered 
At the graves night 
The scattered moments 
Gather to a point of light. 
SISTER MARY ATHANASIUS, B.V.M. 
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THE CRITIC AND THE WORLD TODAY 
By JoHN GILLAND BRuNINI 


ERE a plebiscite to be held in America to determine if the critic 

has a place in the world of today, it is very likely that he would 

be voted out of existence. Simply stated, he not only performs no serv- 

ice which the populace considers is vital but he is apt at the least to be 

rather a nuisance in his insistence that it wants the wrong things. In his 

proper role, the critic is essentially engaged in a task which, even for 

those who most heartily endorse his activities, resembles that of Hercules 
in the Augean stables. 

This task is the application of discriminating judgment to the mould- 
ing of taste; and, further, by establishing, promoting and maintaining 
standards of value, the preservation of both taste and standards. T. S. 
Eliot pithily indicated the nature of the most formidable opposition to 
this work of the critic when he wrote: “What is more insidious than any 
censorship is the steady influence which operates silently in any mass 
society organized for profit, for the depression of standards of art and 
culture.” 

The processes of this deterioration are everywhere evident. Against 
the few who work toward the improvement of public taste are the 
multiplicity of agencies which in actuality work toward its reduction 
to the lowest common denominator. For these, there is no question of 
bringing the public to art. In that field, the shibboleth most often 
shouted is that art should be brought to the public. This is seldom trans- 
lated into the inevitable result, the debasement of art. 

The artist may or may not be in the van of such a movement. But 
if he is, this is because he is caught in the hustle toward the objective of 
satisfying a mass demand. The artist-recalcitrant stands firm, letting 
the onrush swirl around him. But his position becomes more and more 
difficult as commercialism captures one citadel after another. He may 
be supported in morale by the critic but this support is seldom addressed 
to the economic forces which batter him, those forces which so fre- 
quently have caused many of his fellows to misdirect their talents. 

Obviously the critic’s function is only partially concerned with the 
artist as artist. Art must be public and the critic’s work in its in- 
separable relationship to art must also be public. He considers the art- 
object primarily, and in terms of how he thinks others of discrimination 
should receive it. The highest form of criticism, it is true, takes on a 
broader directive scope and opens up new vistas for the creative. In this 
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activity, criticism performs its greatest service to the artist immediately, 
and only indirectly to his audience. Certainly, he benefits by any gain 
made in clearing the way for a proper evaluation and appreciation of his 
work. But today it would seem that the most imperative need to be 
supplied by criticism must be the development of the artist’s audience. 

In this endeavor, the critic is probably faced with more difficulties 
than the artist himself. The latter, unless he is entirely financial-minded 
(and in such case he almost surely ceases to be an artist), is at best only 
secondarily engaged in the exertion of influence on taste. The critic is 
primarily engaged with that problem, and hence is really on, the firing 
line. The small audience, which may be sufficient to give the artist all 
that he needs from the outside, cannot satisfy the critic. He can supple- 
ment artist influences but essentially he must seek to project these and 
his own, not in a small but in an expanding circle. For this reason he 
comes full-on against the powerful tide of our day set to flood the very 
same area. 

Criticism however must withstand that which comes both from 
without and from within. From without, is the prevalence of over- 
emphasis on the material aspects of our civilization. “Generation after 
generation,” writes Ralph Tyler Flewellyn in The Survival of Western 
Culture, “cannot be trained in the single belief that achievement of 
wealth, commercial prosperity, and physical comfort are the outstand- 
ing marks of success, without bringing into being a civilization distin- 
guished by commercial genius, but dwarfed socially, politically and 
spiritually.” 

From within, criticism itself is vulnerable since it exists as part of 
the same civilization. Unless internally vigilant, it, too, will surrender 
to the same trends which have sapped the life of the spirit, dulled the 
creative genius, and left false standards of judging that which is most 
worth while. The very magnitude of attempting to change such circum- 
stances may operate either to fire the courageous, or to disaffect him who 
is more timid. 

There is still further another danger which is directed to the per- 
version of criticism itself. The individual critic may not succumb to the 
commercial tempter with his blatant promises of priesthood in Mam- 
mon’s temple. He may not succumb to the other tempter who whispers 
pragmatism has demonstrated that if standards exist they are relatives, 
shifting with the sands of new eras. Pervert the nature of criticism it- 
self, or confuse the critic on how he is to function, and the war is won 
on that front. 

No particular insight is needed for any observer to determine the 
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more obvious tactics. Literary criticism, for example, has been largely 
taken over by the reporter, disguised as a reviewer, who presents either 
objective description or a subjective recital of personal reactions. Prac- 
tically, this may assist readers just as do descriptions on canned goods, 
in an art gallery’s catalogues, or a magazine’s tabloid guides to the 
theater. But the statement of what a book contains is not criticism. 
Nor is the elaborated statement of the reviewer’s like or dislike of it. 
Criticism may incidentally involve both, but it must do very much 
more. 

It must be concerned with standards and their applications. If the 
pragmatist is heeded, then the critic’s pronouncements become as tem- 
poral as the mores in which he lives; he may be right today and entirely 
wrong tomorrow. Or he may be prepared to ignore what literary stand- 
ards he has and predicate judgment on the basis of those the writer used 
for an immediate purpose. Such methods precipitate the critic into the 
center of confusion, which he can do little more than compound. Willy- 
nilly, he loses his salient characteristic. He cannot mould taste because 
he ceases to be a moulder and becomes the moulded. 

Not knowing where literature has been or where it is going, he can 
neither direct it to any objective nor determine if a writer is advancing 
or is in reverse. Above the clouds, the airplane pilot loses any sensation 
of progress because his eyes have nothing to which to relate speed. If 
the critic functions in a fog without compass, he may emerge on safe 
ground or he may tumble over a precipice. If, like the poetry teacher 
in one of our great secular universities, he asserts he has no philosophy, 
he plunges into a fog where only the unwitting or the perverse will 
follow him. , 

Theodore Maynard, in Return to Poetry, declared that all men need 
a spiritual center, a philosophy, and that the poet most of all does. Ad- 
dressing poets, with equal truth he could have included the critic. The 
poetry teacher, naturally, was inaccurate in stating he had no philosophy 
since the statement confesses the unintelligibility of life and, at least, a 
philosophic attitude can be found in believing life is fortuitous and 
meaningless. The parlousness of our day is not that men have no phi- 
losophy, but that they entertain a hundred contradictory and clashing 
ones. In addition, it would seem that there is more solicitude to prove 
another’s philosophy is mistaken than in discovering if one’s own is true. 

In the face of such incompatibles, there can be no thought of hold- 
ing critics as a group responsible for such fission. Before it, as an indi- 
vidual man with a soul, the critic may feel that he has enough to do to 
save himself, enough to find and test his own philosophy, to maintain 
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and live by it. As a critic, however, he must be concerned with others. 
“In any event,” James Craig La Driére writes in SPIRIT, “he will save 
society only by saving himself. But, perhaps, all that society needs in 
such a crisis is a few people who refuse to succumb, who continue to 
discriminate, who go on with the process of continual self-examination 
which is criticism, who keep the standards they have inherited or achieved 
and will not let them down.” 

Implicitly, Mr. La Driére is here proclaiming the unique nature and 
the high spiritual value of proper critical leadership. He makes this 
more explicit when he points out that the critic must “go directly to 
the solid foundation at the bottom of all reasoned evaluation for stand- 
ards which are permanently established in the nature of things.” He 
adds, “Unless he digs deep today, he can have no foundation at all.” It 
is doubtful that even the pragmatic scientist would challenge the fact 
that it is better to build his house on rock. 

In such nomenclature, “foundation” and “rock,” the Catholic critic 
finds the daily familiar. His associations with those words involve both 
beginnings and ends. The Rock guarantees that he need dig no further, 
and it provides him with the end toward which all must be directed. 
Success in his work will, therefore, depend on how he exercises what 
gifts he has in accordance with the grace given him. But he cannot 
escape first the determination of his possessing those gifts, nor that “self- 
criticism” which will enable him to use them properly and effectively. 

Adequately equipped, he has a contribution to make that is no less 
important to civilization than any other worker in the field of Christian 
culture. He may find this denigrated in precisely those circles where he 
should win the greatest encouragement. He will not be alone. In 
America at least, the value of the apostolacy of letters has been given 
more lip service than telling support. But this situation is being changed, 
possibly not rapidly but with a marked acceleration. Perhaps the role 
the critic has to play in this process is even less keenly realized, but the 
realization, too, will come. 

It is certain that until there is an adequate body of sound critical 
evaluations Catholic literature itself must advance hesitatingly. Piety 
cannot be the yardstick of literary competence, nor religious zeal serve 
instead of an apprenticeship. To rid the field of just such notions is 
among the most important tasks facing the Catholic critic. An epis- 
copal speaker before a press convention, doubtless with more eloquence 
than accuracy, once compared American Catholic literature to a moun- 
tain lake of pure water which only needed channeling to the arid valleys 
below. In this channeling from lakes, some pure and some muddied, the 
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critic can do yeoman work, but he must make his own tests of the water 
and be fearless in his analyses. 

Yet, if he is to fulfill all his potentialities, he cannot afford to be 
cloistered or parochial. An apostolacy is not served in the household. 
Just as Catholic writers will fail of artistic maturity if they devote them- 
selves exclusively to edifying the faithful, their fellow worker, the critic, 
will fall short if he examines only home products. Outside, are writers 
as foreign to the secularist climate as they, men and women who need 
but the flash of a signal light to find their way. And beyond, are the 
makers and preservers of that climate who, in so far as they deal in litera- 
ture, are the concern of the Catholic literary critic. 

Even if his voice of dissent rings small against the chorus of ap- 
provals, it is far better that it be raised. The editor who advised his read- 
ers that one of the soundest volumes of Catholic criticism of the mod- 
ern novel were “better ignored than explored” because the modern 
novel itself should be ignored, was himself uncritical in his identification 
of ignorance with innocence. He cited in illustration that the unin- 
formed child would instinctively move away from evil and was pun- 
gently answered by a mother of five who retorted, “Yes, but not fast 
enough.” 

Catholic criticism, however, should be sufficiently informed to avoid 
narrowing itself down to exclusively moral appraisals. A theologian’s 
essay on morality otherwise would rate high as literature to which ac- 
tually it has little or no resemblance. To evaluate such work in terms of 
its accuracy would require a practical or moral approach. If the theo- 
logian also professes to be writing literature, then the critical approach 
must be aesthetic. If this is not his purpose, any evaluation of his work, 
using aesthetic criteria, is not only foolish but unfair. 

Similarly, it is over-demanding to ask of the poet, for instance, that 
he write for practical or philosophic reasons. A poem, as a poem, exists 
for aesthetic reasons primarily and concerns itself with beauty. It should 
be subjected to philosophic scrutiny only if the truth of its propositions 
are open to question. The passion play legitimately can be evaluated 
from a variety of viewpoints, is it true?, will it edify?; but always it re- 
quires consideration as a play, is it good theater? If it were not intended 
to be, the aesthetic critic really has nothing upon which to work. 

But criticism, as its best, is prepared to give full coverage, to apply 
to those objects which justify such treatment the practical, philosophic 
and aesthetic norms. It will not subscribe, in whole or in part, to the 
theory of the absolute divorce of art and morality. This separation 
inaugurates both the amoral and the immoral. The fully-endowed critic 
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must include all aspects in his range, yet he must guard against confusion 
in the various yardsticks he may use. It would be preposterous if he were 
to use the norms governing the sonnet in his judgment of a limerick; 
if he were to condemn a serio-comic short story because it taught no 
moral, or a novel because it achieves its purpose of sheer entertainment, 
but embodied no sociologic significance. In such selection, the critic 
finds an area for “the process of continual self-examination,” Mr. La 
Driére mentions. 

This also is a process which criticism, by its very nature, must pro- 
mote in all those who are interested in a Christian culture. If the critic 
is regarded solely as a judge, then in this narrow sense every man is a 
critic. For all men are engaged in examinations on which they pass 
judgment, the housewife examines the lettuce and decided to buy or 
not; the traveler examines a resort’s folder and writes or not for reserva- 
tions. But criticism in its strict sense is on the higher level of judging 
judgments, and the critic devotes himself to encouraging others to this 
same activity. 

Such an activity is essential if any wishes to work against those forces 
which are bent on the elimination of all values save those having utility 
in a materialistic civilization. Popularly, the critic is supposed to be a 
man aloof, more immured against the world than the poet “in the ivory 
tower.” But he is immediately dealing with the things of the world, 
with people, with ideas. He can afford to drift with no tide and today, 
above all, he must fight against it. Those devoted to the restoration of 
eternal values will find in him a potent ally. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Awaiting a Storm 


Wappingers Falls, N. Y. 


To the Editor—The last two issues of SPIRIT were “loaded”; if 
you will permit me the figure, they reminded me of the calm before 
a great storm. Already I hear rumblings in the distance. All calms, 
however, do not forebode a storm; while, on the other hand, not all 
storms are destructive: some are blessings, answering the drought- 
parched throat of prayer. Which shall it be? That depends. I said 
I heard rumblings; hence I await a storm. Now I further state that a 
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drought exists; hence I await a storm that will be a blessing. But what 
I expect and what actually will occur—I have no illusions—might be 
easily poles apart. 

Time was when I, as a reader of SPIRIT, would hardly dare to 
prognosticate a storm. Boldness may arise out of the force of one’s 
convictions, or from a misunderstanding of circumstances. Which is 
it in my case? Again, that depends. But since I do hear rumblings and 
patiently await a storm, I think I should tell you what it is all about. 

Basically it concerns the future of poetry, but—more particularly— 
the outcome of the last two issues of SPIRIT. Re: Margery Mansfield’s 
article, your last editorial, and two of the communications printed in 
the January issue. And I might also add John Duffy’s ramblings. 

“The Ingrown Poetry Movement” and Iris Sullivan’s communication 
fundamentally concern themselves with the same problem, with this 
difference: that while both submit a course of action (or solution) for 
“the problem, the former fails to explain how the solution, in practice, 
is to be put into effect; the latter “subordinates a moral principle.” Of 
this subordination and of the impossibility of SPIRIT to submit to it 
the Editor has sufficiently and convincingly stated his point. But Miss 
Mansfield’s solution to the problem of how the poet is to fill that gulf, 
that gap, between himself and the public, while it has in its favor the 
fact that it is about to leave the realm of the theoretical, has simply 
restated the problem in different words. 

It is the problem as it was, is now, and (oh, no!) ever shall be. But 
at least it és a directive; what we need is a solution to the solution. Let 
us face the facts: a gulf exists, grades of poets exist; the poetry-reading 
public varies, the aims of poetry-publishing magazines differ. That 
is the status quo. The crux of the problem is: Is it being idealistic to 
expect a true reform in the status quo? Answer “yes” or “no”—and 
remember that it behooves none of us to throw sticks and stones at each 
other. The question here is not—thanks to SPIRIT—of the specialist 
looking down upon the non-specialist, but it is a question of helping 
the non-specialist (be he poet, reader or editor) and, more particularly, 
of how to help. Question or problem, solution or directive, it is still the 
same thing. That was the first rumbling: are we being idealistic or are 
we being practical? It would be a blessing to know, don’t you think? 

The second rumbling came from the parallel statements of Dr. 
Helen C. White and Mr. Husband, both unanimous in their praise of 
SPIRIT’S output through the years, seconded by the Editor bidding 
everlasting farewells to expediency. My question is: what assurance 
has such a publication as SPIRIT against the future? “Obstinacy of 
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merit” (I too envy Mr. Husband the phrase) in this case proceeds from 
obstinacy of purpose. Essentially it is an operatio sequitur esse, it is 
that “essence” which will “welcome no suggestion” of inferior com- 
promise—no superior compromise being admitted.. Will there (and 
these are hard words) come a day when obstinacy can have no merit, 
when it will deal itself the deathblow? I am not a prophet, but I will 
say this: if the day should dawn when such merit is no longer obstinate, 
that obstinacy will surely have been meritorious. 

On the wake of the next rumbling rode the ramblings of John 
Duffy, C.SS.R. I refer to his non-nostalgic tussles with the moderns’ 
experimentations, to his mistrust of modern critics (of which I consider 
him to be one), to his faith and hope (mine also) in Thomas Merton, 
but, more pointedly, to his secret hope for “trouble soon.” We agree. 
He hopes for trouble, I feel a storm coming up. And then we disagree: 
he is being (to my mind) a bit radical. Let me explain. I presume he 
speaks of poets—not of modern jugglers of X=Y=Z quantities—when 
he hopes that they will no longer demand intellectual labor of their 
readers. Has he forgotten that some poets are to be tasted, others 
swallowed, and some few chewed and digested? It is really the first 
rumbling coming back for an echoed curtain-call. The poet himself 
makes no such explicit demands (although I will admit the extreme 
case) ; if he is difficult to understand, perhaps it may well be worth the 
intellectual labor to try to do so. 

Those are the rumblings I hear. And there is a drought—the drought 
of answers. My plea: Please let it storm!—Eric BruNo, O.F.M. 


A Letter Challenged 


Washington, D. C. 
To the Editor—Was it quite fair to publish, in the book-review section, 
so highly personalized a pot-pourri of literary criticism, theology, private 
querulousness and general dissatisfaction with modern poetry as John 
Duffy’s Letter on Sitwell? (SPIRIT, January 1949). Partially it is 
my own fault; I should have seen that title, A Letter. On the other 
hand, it was in the book-review section, and so I had something of a 
right to expect a sample of Father Duffy’s usually perspicacious, dis- 
passionate criticism. Instead, after an admission that Edith Sitwell’s 
poetry is “the poetry of wisdom and maturity, of immense commisera- 
tion for suffering people, of a compassionate (awareness of) fellow- 
beings under God,” he proceeds to censure modern poetry in general. 
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After the above high, but due, praise, what more could one ask 
from a poet? Father Duffy asks for explicit apologetics in addition. He 
wants poetry to be consciously and expressly theological, to preach 
explicitly the Mystical Body; he argues that “‘a Catholic cannot be 
quietly content” with poetry that does not. The implication here seems 
to be that one goes to poetry for religious experience, or at least that 
esthetic experience should have a formally religious flavor. Along the 
same lines, the observation is made that Edith Sitwell is a “very good 
woman.” As a priest, I am edified to hear this; but what difference does 
it make to me as a literary critic? 

Literary criticism has a definite sphere: art and the artifact. The 
artist, qua homo viator, is entirely beside the point. This same confusion 
of art and religion creeps into the conclusion of the letter, where there 
is a parity drawn between the Celebration volume and Seven Storey 
Mountain. 1 would enjoy reading a comparison between Sitwell’s poetry 
and A Man in the Divided Sea or Figures for an Apocalypse from Father 
Duffy’s hand, but what basis is there for comparison between literary 
criticism and apologetics? Father Duffy finds one in this: Seven Storey 
Mountain will “make a man a better man.” Without bothering to ask 
what he means by “better,” I might suggest that the poet’s intention is 
hardly to make a man a better man in any religious sense certainly. 

Father Duffy further makes a plea for a modern poet who will 
justify modern poetry. I applaud here, but surely it is incautious to 
forecast Merton’s position. No one thinks more highly of Merton than 
I, but I would rather discuss what Merton has actually done than 
hypothesize about what he might (or might not) do. Father Duffy 
does, though, setting up this aim for Merton: he must write in “the 
manner of the great Christian poets of past ages.” In view of his own 
words, he must mean the poets who wrote consciously and expressly 
theological poetry—Celano, Prudentius, Cynewulf, da Todi, Dante 
perhaps? But that means that Shakespeare must be ostracized; my con- 
cordance lists no reference to the Mystical Body, to Christ the God- 
Man, etc. Father Duffy is loath to go this extreme, though, so he 
salvages Shakespeare in defiance of his own definitions and pleas. 

Secondly, this desired modern prophet must be understandable to 
the man on the street; all modern poetry (he has never known a single 
exception!) is eventually unintelligible. Now, that is merely a statement 
of fact; it does not become valid criticism until the blame is laid some- 
where. Is the poetry unintelligible in itself, or is the blame on the part 
of the reader? From the bulk of modern poetry one could adduce ex- 
amples of both, sometimes in the same poem even. Certainly there 
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are some modern poems that the critics ‘“‘acclaim as great” which are 
not unintelligible in themselves; e.g., Auden’s Age of Anxiety. Also, 
many of the very poets that I am sure Father Duffy likes were considered 
worthless, unintelligible in their day: Hopkins is a glaring example. 

One more thing: Father Duffy deplores obscurity in poetry, as is 
evident from his review of Lowell’s Lord Weary’s Castle. (SPIRIT, 
March 1947). Moreover, his own poetry is limpid in its clarity. But 
I say that as neither praise nor blame; it is mere statement of fact. In 
the same way, to say that Hopkins is obscure is neither praise nor blame. 
Moreover, it is an absurd hypothesis to ask whether Hopkins would be 
a better poet if he were clear. The presence or absence of obscurity makes 
a poem neither better nor worse. For Father Duffy and the thousands 
who agree with him, this is not true. But what about the thousands 
who do not agree? If mere numbers make a proposition true, then we 
have two contrary propositions about obscurity in art simultaneously 
true. 

As a last point: Father Duffy loved Eliot, “down to the meanest 
period at the end of a line,” eleven years ago. Now he knows better. 
Maybe in eleven years I shall know better too, but in the meanwhile 
I would point out the dangers of loving any man down to the meanest 
period. One must be wary of typographical errors and misprints; they 
appear in my edition of Eliot, and probably did in his too. They even 
creep into SPIRIT. While I am about it, permit me to note that the 
twenty-fourth line of my “Argument Addressed to Christ” should read: 
Wherein a multitude of Christs hide out. 

After all this disagreement, though, let me add that the letter was 
stimulating in a healthy way; it was a serious challenge to the autonomy 
of art, worth reading and worth refuting! The only thing is, the title 
should have read A Letter From Father Duffy. In the same way, this is 
simply a letter from—GeERvVASE TOELLE, O.CaRM. 


“Not Necessarily Difficult”’ 
Monterey, Mass. 


To the Editor—In connection with your editorial and Iris Sullivan’s 
letter in January SPIRIT, I believe Miss Sullivan has rather confused 
the issue by saying that SPIRIT is on too lofty a plane, then making 
the suggestion that you publish an issue of poems that will give pleasure 
if read once or twice. There seems to me to be an unfortunate implication 
that being lofty involves being difficult—probably unclear, almost un- 
intelligible. Or again, it seems to me that the editor has rather confused 
merit with difficulty for the reader. - 
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Certainly, we don’t want SPIRIT to lower its standards of merit. 
Rather I would like to see it raise them until it presented material that 
was both lofty and quickly intelligible. I realize that, today, most of 
our poets have not the discipline to write clearly and simply, and that 
perhaps it would be too much to ask that the magazine, even once a 
year, produce an issue of good poems, which even a veteran reader, such as 
myself, could grasp on two readings without any excessive puckering of 
the forehead. But that, it seems to me, is the ideal, and I don’t like 
to see your poets confused into believing that pleasure and readableness 
are the opposite poles from merit.-I still keep hoping that some of us 
may produce poems that are good in both ways—fresh enough in thought 
and treatment for the person who loves poetry, and well enough written 
for anyone to understand. 

I would, I admit, rather read a difficult poem with good things in 
it, than read something clear and simple but utterly banal. But we 
shouldn’t have to make the choice. On the question of the greatest 
good to the greatest number, surely even expediency makes it necessary 
for poetry magazines to be edited for those who like poetry. Surely 
we Cannot expect support, over any extended period of years, from those 
who do not like poetry. So as for editing a magazine for “the majority 
of people” or the “average reader,” surely, that is out of the question 
for an all-poetry magazine. 

Now people who like poetry begin reading it early, read quite « lot 
of it, are curious to acquaint themselves with some of the famous master- 
pieces of English literature and so, in due course of time, probably by 
the age of seventeen, have developed fairly good taste in connection 
with it. So the “obstinancy of merit” is ‘requisite, even as a matter of 
expediency. But the greatest poetry is not necessarily difficult. When 
Robert Frost was teaching poetry, the head of the department requested 
him to make the course difficult. His comment was, “How can one 
make Keats hard?”——Marcery MANSFIELD. 


Again “‘The Bottom Level” 


Hollywood, Calif. 
To the Editor—The November editorial discussing the “bottom level” — 
the newspaper column of poetry—covers both sides of the question 
very well, but one point could be added. 

As I have canvassed friends, relatives and Catholic neighbors to 
acquaint them with SPIRIT and its work and gain further subscribers 
for it, I find the majority negative is, “No, I can’t read poetry.” These 
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people have come to their conclusion by way of the cold mush served 
up in such columns. They have never read real poetry and will not 
try to read it, being perfectly sure now that they can neither under- 
stand nor enjoy it. They give up hoping for something better and 
finally declare permanently that they cannot abide it at all. It is meaning- 
less to them and I believe the ordinary newspaper column is the culpable 
agent in spoiling public taste for poetry. There are, however, a few 
newspapers in the country, even some obscure ones which not only 
publish the best but pay for it and should be given credit for developing 
public taste —CLare Lyon HarpMAN. 


A Discipleship 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
To the Editor—All of us feel intensely the briered ambush of the days. 
But no one more than the poet. He seems constantly confronted with 
the driving compulsion to embrace his brothers and to depart from 
their foolishness at the same time. He is perennially warning with his 
silver bell, “I am blind! I am blind!” and crying aloud with the instant 
revelation of his new sight: “I see! I see!” 

This is true of all poets, I think, whether those who have become 
successfully articulate to a small group or a large one. We who begin 
to speak from our inner need to dispel the muteness we know is not 
truly a part of us, we are discovering our discipleship in the world of 
realities. I know, we are accused as a group, of being the people who 
test the air with their fingers to see what direction they would go if 
they were going. 

We are not deceived often. We are dismayed for long periods. We 
are inconsolable in spasms but we are forever seeking for an indestructible 
arrival—however naive that may sound. We are the vanguard of 
millions who seek that arrival. Our wisdom should lie in our knowing 
that such an arrival does not depend upon anything but the sacredness 
which we, as individual priests of beauty and truth, determine to speak! 
It depends upon our separate missions against death in our times— 
against limbo in our own souls—and upon our own new seeing wherever 
we are, so help us God. The poet must believe in the magic of the seed, 
the nearness of the stars, and in the indestructable arrival Life itself 
gives him in vindication of his endless pursuit.—Loutsr Louts. 
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AN AWARD PUBLICATION 
For a Long Poem of World Significance 


— LOST EDITION by LILLIAN EVERTS — 


Issued by The Lantern—in brochure form. A limited edition 
which, in the opinion of The Lantern Judges, will eventually 


become a collectors’ item. 


From Professor Robert Hillyer: “Your poem, Lost 
Edition, has a direct, folk quality; a combination of 
allegory and ruggedness, which makes it as powerful 
as a nightmare. It has real terror in it, the kind that 


ought to do some good.” 


From Louis Untermeyer: “Lost Edition is highly imagi- 
native and vivid. Its figures are quick and kaleido- 
scopic. More than that, it moves with a vivacity speeded 
up by the staccato rhymes and helped, rather than 
hindered by the repetitions. It carries its message— 
man’s ingenuity in self-destruction—without prodding 


or preaching.” 


Autographed Brochures are being sold at one dollar; and in 
accordance with an arrangement made by Lillian Everts with 
The American Red Cross-Service for the Blind, total proceeds 


from sale of 500 Prize Copies will go to them. 


Brochures can be obtained direetly from LILLIAN EVERTS 


at 187 Hicks Street, Brooklyn 2, New York 
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